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It’s actually easy to save money —when you buy 
Series E Savings Bonds through the automatic 
Payroll Savings Plan where you work! You just 
sign an application at your pay office; after that 
your saving is done for you. The Bonds you re- 
ceive will pay you interest at the rate of 3% per 
year, compounded semiannually, when held to 
maturity. And after maturity they go on earning 
10 years more. Join the Plan today. Or invest in 
Bonds regularly where you bank. 





The man who named 
Tombstone, Arizona 





Tue SURPRISED government scout from 
Camp Huachuca reined his horse to a stop 
at the sight of Ed Schieffelin. And when 
Schieffelin admitted he was actually living 
and prospecting in Apache country, the 
scout warned him, “All you'll ever find’ll be 
your tombstone.” 

But Schieffelin didn’t scare easy. When 
he struck a silver lode in the desolate, dan- 
gerous hills of Arizona Territory. he called 
his first mine “Tombstone.” And, unknow- 
ingly, he gave a name to a borning, brawling 
community soon to be notorious as one of 
frontier America’s tough towns. 


The Tombstone mine itself never amount- 
ed to anything. But Schieffelin just kept on 
prospecting — and within a few years, he 
turned out to be a millionaire. The hills he 
had risked his life in were practically made 
of silver. 

Today’s Ed Schieffelins are hunting ura- 
nium ore with Geiger counters, but their 
spirit is the same. And it is only part of the 
spirit of 165 million Americans who stand 
behind U.S. Series E Savings Bonds—who, 
by being the people they are, make these 
Bonds one of the finest investments in the 
entire world. 

And, for an American, the very finest in- 
vestment. Why not help vour country —and, 
very importantly, yourself, by buying Bonds 
regularly? And hold on to them! 


Safe as America— U.S. Savings Bonds 
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The Cover: One of the usual questions asked quale 
by a high-school senior considering an application to ‘| h Hl ki 

a university is, ‘What does the place look like?” He 0 ns Op INS 
has probably already acquainted himself with the - “rr 
details of its curriculum and that of other institu- ; 
tions; now he demands (and deserves to get) an idea 
of the atmosphere, the student life, the “spirit” of 
the schools in which he is interested. To help provide 
such information, the Johns Hopkins University this 
year has produced a motion picture depicting the cam- 
pus scene. It was previewed by alumni in May. For 





those who missed it, another preview is in this issue. 
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Make The Hopkins Club Your 
New York Headquarters 


For good fellowship and entertaining, its 
facilities are outstanding: lounge, library, 
dining room, cocktail lounge, stag bar, sun 
deck. Plus living quarters at lower-than- 
hotel rates for permanent or transient mem- 


| ber-guests. Close to theater and midtown 


business districts. Become a member today! 


* 


ANNUAL DUES: 


(SUBJECT TO FEDERAL AND N.Y.C. TAXES) 


Resident membership (for those living or 
working in the New York area). . .$35 
Limited Resident membership (for those 
living or working in the New York area 
who desire to use the Club only on the 
eight days per year that its stated meet- 
Te. | SA a ee ae $15 
Non-Resident membership (for those liv- 
ing and working outside a so-mile ra- 
dius of New York)............... $15 
Recent Graduates (alumni who have not 
completed three years since beginning 
employment or self-employment, and 
who do not reside permanently at the 
Club): $10 for each of the first two 
years and $15 for the third year. 


* 


Address inquiries to the membership 
chairman, Henry D. West 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS CLUB 
OF NEW YORK 


106 West 56th Street, New York 19 
Telephone: CIrcle 7-7431 
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... OF MANY THINGS 


A potpourri of news and pictures about recent Johns Hopkins events 


y the course of an academic year, many 
things transpire at Johns Hopkins which 
should be reported in these pages but which, 
for one reason or another, do not see the 
light of publication. There are also bits of 
incidental information that we should like, 
but are frequently unable, to pass along. 
Somewhere, for example, since “Veritas Vos 
Liberabit” (John 8:32) is the University’s 
motto, it should be recorded that school 


buses on the Gold Coast of Africa are some- 
times given names, and that in keeping with 


JIM HALLORAN 


this custom one of them has been christened 
‘“THE TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU FREE No. 2.” 
But where, in this magazine’s regular for- 
mat, do such incidentals belong? 

On the following four pages The Johns 
Hopkins Magazine attempts to repair some 
of its omissions by presenting an end-of-the- 
school-year potpourri of news items which, 
though they are not lacking in interest and 
(in many cases) importance, the magazine 
has not been able to publish until now, on the 
eve of its usual three-month summer recess. 








FENNER STUDIO 


FIRST MURAL FOR SHRIVER 


_— the provisions of the will of Alfred Jenkins Shriver, 
who left money to the Johns Hopkins University for the con- 
struction of a lecture hall, were detailed instructions for paint- 
ings and sculpture that were to adorn the building. Shriver Hall 
was completed in the fal] of 1954 (left), and now the art work is 
beginning to arrive. The first was the mural above, painted by 
James Owen Mahoney for placement above two doorways. At far 
left is the Ann McKim, the first Baltimore clipper; in left distance 
is the slave brig Diligente; at far right is the privateer Herald. 
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TWO MISSILES 
FOR DEFENSE 


fies Department of Defense has an- 
nounced the development of an impor- 
tant new pair of guided missiles by the staff 
of the Johns Hopkins Applied Physics 
Laboratory, a closely-guarded arm of the 
University engaged in such research. 

The new weapons, called Talos and Tar- 
far, are the second and third apt missiles 
to be publicly announced this year. (For 
pictures of the first, Terrier, see the Octo- 
ber, 1955, issue of this magazine.) About 
Tartar, little more than news of its existence 
can be told: only that it is small enough to 
go in destroyers and the secondary batteries 
of larger ships, yet give greater performance 
than Terrier and deliver payloads over hun- 
dreds of miles against surface targets. 

About Talos, the Department of Defense 
is less reticent. It was built specifically 
for the Navy Bureau of Ordnance but will 
also, the department announced, be used (in 
addition to Nike missiles) in America’s 
continental defense. Prospective sites, to 
be surveyed by Air Force teams, are Lock- 
burne Air Force Base, Ohio; Bunker Hill 
AFB, Indiana; and near Peoria, Illinois, and 
Kirksville, Missouri. 

Built-in safety features make accidental 
detonations virtually impossible. And large 
sites will provide extra margins of safety. 


ss 


BLAKESLEE-LANE 


OFFICIAL U.S. NAVY PHOTO 
Talos, one of two Johns Hopkins-developed weapons recently unveiled 
by the Department of Defense, is a supersonic surface-to-air guided mis- 
sile that will be used in continental defense as well as by the Navy. 


FIRST FLAG FOR HOPKINS 


r all its eighty years, as nearly as anyone has been able to 
determine by searching the records, the Johns Hopkins Uni- 


versity has not had a flag. This vear four student groups rem- 
edied the lack by presenting the banner at the left, along with 
a matching U\S. flag, to the University. It is of standard parade 
size, in the Hopkins athletic colors (light blue and black) rather 
than in the “official”? University colors (old gold and sable). 
The seal is embroidered in full color, and the University name 
and date of founding are in black. The flag is fringed in gold. 











OF MANY THINGS 
Continued 


‘HIDE AND SEEK’ 


y I ‘we late Theodore Marburg established an annual 

prize for three-act plays, to be chosen by the Johns 
Hopkins Playshop, as a means of finding and giving 
encouragement to promising playwrights. The winner 


this year was Hide and Seek (below) by Aurand Har- 
ris, who is a teacher of creative dramatics at Columbia. 


BILL BAIN 


JIM HALLORAN 


SHINED-UP HOSPITAL 


HE Victorian administration building of the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital has emerged, pink and shiny, 
from six decades’ accumulation of Baltimore soot and 
grime. Its walls have been bathed in a solution of hydro- 
chlorie acid and water and scalded with high-pressure 
steam. Now they’re cleaner than on opening day, 1889. 
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BILL BAIN 


LINED-UP PERSHING RIFLEMEN 


EMBERS of twelve units of the National Society of drills and marksmanship at Johns Hopkins this spring. 
Pershing Rifles, an honorary organization of Above, a Marine reserve band parades before units from 
students of military science and tactics, competed in Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, and D.C. colleges. 
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LIGHT AND FIREFLIES 


gee HOPKINS biologists, who for years have been 
studying the process by which fireflies convert 
chemical energy into light energy to produce the fa- 
miliar luminescence observed on summer evenings, 
have succeeded in developing a laboratory technique 
for duplicating the process. 

William D. McElroy (right, with fireflies), professor 
of biology, and Arda A. Green, a research associate 
of the University’s McCollum-Pratt Institute, re- 
ported the development to a meeting of the Federa- 
tion of American Societies for Experimental Biology 
this spring. One result of their research may be a 
better understanding of the reverse process, the con- 
version of light energy into chemical energy, which 
takes place in photosynthesis. This is the process by 
which sunlight transmits energy to plants, which, when 
eaten, transmit energy to animals and humans—the 
basic process of life. 

The firefly produces its light by activating a chem- 
ical called luciferin, which reacts with oxygen to 
glow. The activating chemical is “‘arp,’’ adenosine tri- 
phosphate. The Hopkins investigators have succeeded 
in crystallizing luciferin and an enzyme that cata- 
lyzes it, enabling the luciferin to produce the light. 





BILL BAIN 


























WERNER WOLFF, BLACK STAR 


YOUTH AND SCIENCE 


a agen junior-high and high-school students in 
the Baltimore area took over the Johns Hopkins 
gymnasium a month ago to show some of their achieve- 
ments in scientific research. (Left, Susan Leitner Redd, a 
junior at Bryn Mawr School in Baltimore, with her col- 
lection of skulls and skeletons, which won her third 
prize in the senior-high-school class.) The occasion 
was the annual Science Fair sponsored jointly by the 
University and the Kiwanis Club of North Baltimore. 
The two first-prize winners, Donald W. Linzey, 16, of 
Baltimore City College (a high school, despite its 
name), whose exhibit was entitled ‘Reptiles and Am- 
phibians of Maryland,” and Jack Maniloff, 17, of For- 
est Park High School, who called his display ‘The 
Catonic Analysis of the Mouse,” won trips to the Na- 
tional Science Fair held in Oklahoma City in May. 
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JHU ILLUSTRATIONS DIV. 
Commencement officially ends the academic year. 
Johns Hopkins exercises are on Tuesday, June 12. 


WERNER WOLFF, BLACK 8TAR 
The annual summer field studies for geologists will 
be held at Camp Singewald, Md., beginning June 12. 
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WERNER WOLFF, BLACK STAR : 
Students of military science and tactics must serve at a» 
summertime training camps sponsored by the rotc. a” 









JACK ENGEMAN 
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A demonstration school for teachers enrolled in 
Hopkins summer session brings children to cam- 
pus. They study lilies in a botanical-garden pond. 
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WERNER WOLFF, BLACK STAR 


A university's pace slows. but not for everyone is the livin’ easy 


— the commencement organ booms the reces- 
sional and diploma-bearing graduates shuck their 
academic robes and turn them in at the college book- 
store whence they rented them for the day, the “aca- 
demic year,” officially, is over. It does not start up 
again for three months or more—not until a class of 
freshmen arrives to take the place of the class of seniors 
who departed the campus a summer’s-length before. 

But at Johns Hopkins as at most universities, “vaca- 
tion period” is anything but synonymous with “shut- 


down.”’ A week or so after commencement, students 
and visiting faculty will be streaming onto the campus 
for summer school. In dozens of library stacks and 
laboratories, other faculty members, freed for the sum- 
mer from teaching responsibilities, will turn to research. 
Geologists will congregate at a field camp in the moun- 
tains; members of the Reserve Officers Training Corps 
will take up residence in Army barracks; oceanog- 
raphers will be reading instruments on the floor of 
Chesapeake Bay. The University’s work goes on. 
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< Home of the Seminar, a private, independ- 


ent academic group, is a Salzburg castle. 





An American and a Finn, Salzburg Seminar 
participants, bicycle in a Salzburg street. 


The castle is a perfect setting for study, 
fronting on a lake, mountains nearby. 
£ ’ 


A SUMMER IN SALZBURG 


A U.S. faculty introduces Europeans to America—and to each other 


pw eighteenth-century Schloss Leopoldskron in 
Salzburg, Austria (opposite page), is a castle turned 
college. Its curriculum and faculty are American, and 
its students—or “participants,” as they are called— 
are European. Its professors receive no pay and the 
students no grades. It is called the “Salzburg Seminar 
in American Studies.”’ 

The Salzburg Seminar was founded in 1947 by three 
Harvard students, whose original purpose was to further 


understanding of America, a country which the Semi- 
nar’s participants would be unlikely to visit for reasons 
of time and expense. It has probably been successful 
toward this end, its courses on such varied subjects 
as American government, foreign policy, literature, 
political thought, visual arts, legal practices and insti- 
tutions, humanities, and industrial and labor relations 
surely having given the Seminar’s European partici- 
pants a deeper and more intimate knowledge of Amer- 


Text and photographs for The Johns Hopkins Magazine by ROBERT M. MOTTAR 
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SUMMER 
AT SALZBURG 


Continued 





Birger Lassen, a student 
from Oslo, talks law on 
the castle terrace with 
Judge Calvert Magruder. 





A participant studies in 
the Seminar library, one 
of the best collections of 
Americana in Europe. 


Following a morning ses- 
sion attended by all the 







participants, group di- 






vides for small seminars. 














In the great hall of the 
castle, faculty and par- 







ticipants eat noon meal. 
Castle dates from 1736. 
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ican ideas and institutions than they could normally 









































acquire. 

But what has frequently come as more of a revela- 
tion to the participants has been the fact that, while 
they have left the Seminar with a better understanding 
of the Americans, they have frequently left with re- 
oriented views of their fellow Europeans as well—men 
with whom they might have been at emotional odds in 
the light of Europe’s war- and mistrust-strewn history. 


_—- two thousand Europeans have attended 
the Seminar since its inception. Their age range is 
twenty-three to thirty-five; average, twenty-eight. 

The session of last summer that is pictured on these 
pages, ‘American Legal Thought and Institutions,” 
drew sixty-three participants. The group contained 
the usual representation of Western European na- 
tionals from thirteen countries plus two Americans 
(a maximum of three may attend any one session), 
a Greek, and two Yugoslavs. Their American faculty 
came from the Harvard and Columbia Law Schools. 

For all their background differences—as well as dif- 
ferences in training and political beliefs—the sixty- 
three had a common, consuming interest in the law 
that, together with the Seminar’s informal atmosphere, 
quickly broke through barriers. ‘On arriving at the 
Seminar,” said one student, a woman architect who 
fled from Hungary to England in 1947 and there took 
up the law while serving as a legal secretary, ‘“‘one’s 
links are national. But after four weeks the national 
prejudices begin to break down. It is then that one 
discovers he has made new friendships and professional 
contacts.” 

Said one of the Americans, ‘“The formal legal studies 
have been valuable, of course. Even more fruitful, 
though, were the confidential discussions about polities, 
economics, religion, and social behavior. While climb- 
ing a mountain, sipping a cocoa at midnight, bicycling, 
or shopping, suddenly a significant conversation de- 
velops. These rare gems, so important for knowledge 
and friendship, require an intimate relationship of con- 
fidence and respect which occurs all too seldom these 
days.” 

As is usual when Europeans encounter them, the 
American professorial attitudes surprised many par- 
ticipants. “The professors in my country,” said an 
impressed German, “speak to us without addressing 
us by name. This gives us the feeling that there is a 
great breach in our relationship. Here the professors 
addressed us by name the first day. We are treated 
more as individuals than as an anonymous group. 
Imagine my surprise, for example, when Judge Magru- 
der [Calvert Magruder, of the Harvard Law School, 
now chief judge of the U. S. Court of Appeals, first 
circuit] suggested we sit down at the piano and play 
Chopsticks together. 

“IT was flabbergasted. And delighted.”’ 
























Larry Marxer, a student from Los Angeles, > 
acts as the viewer’s guide to the University 
in a film previewed at Homewood this spring. 


NEW 
HOPKINS 
MOVIE 


It depicts in color the many facets of undergraduate student life 


Fun attending the annual ‘‘Homecoming” on May 19 had an 
opportunity to preview a new motion picture about under- 
graduate life at Johns Hopkins that was produced on the Homewood 
‘~ampus this year under the direction of Lynn Poole. Photographed in 
color, it is designed to present, through the eyes of a freshman who is 
seeing the University for the first time, an introduction to the build- 
ings, faculty, and student activities at Homewood. Larry Marxer 
(above), a student in mechanical engineering, acts as guide. 
The principal audiences for the film are likely to be high-school 
PHOTOGRAPH BY BOB SMALLMAN, SCOPE students who expect to enter college and are interested in Johns Hop- 
DRAWINGS, NEXT PAGE, BY ROBERT FENWICK kins. It will also be available to alumni groups and to the public. 
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Entitled ‘‘The University,’’ the new film about Johns The guide is a student from California, who relates son: \ew 
Hopkins tells its story through a freshman’s experiences. of the things he encountered in his first eventful year. |ls. 
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‘**‘At the first meeting with one’s faculty adviser, it was ‘‘There is an honor code at Johns Hopkins—no proctor he e1 
pleasant to be treated as a mature, independent person.”’ Signing this code was an act of thoughtful commitmeni. ling 


TP 











“You must learn new study habits. The midnight oil is ‘In an informal evening discussion in a dormitory, a} "¢ lea 


99 





fact, not fiction, as one discovers early in the year. fessor introduced a field of study I had been unaware’ ‘ping 





/some \ew students arrived early for ‘orientation,’ ’’ he re- “Doctors from the Johns Hopkins Hospital gave us this 
year. lls. ‘We were met at dormitories by upperclassmen.” physical examination, explaining the health services.’’ 











roctor he environment was right for a questioning spirit—for “Intramural competition as well as intercollegiate ath- 
meni. ding the answers to questions by one’s own efforts.’’ letics gave us all an opportunity to take part in sports.”’ 





y, aj’ “e learns to use the library—one of the tools for de- “Commencement, even for those of us who only watch, 
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vare’ ‘Ping a capacity to think creatively, independently. is a moving experience. It is a beginning, not an end.”’ 

















Photographs by BILL BAIN 
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John McNealey 
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FIERY 


FRESHMEN 


They’re a hopeful reply to the 


query, ‘What about next year?’ 


} igen as Johns Hopkins’ 1956. var- 
sity lacrosse team was making a 
mid-year comeback after a ragged 
start (see page 24), there were those 
who were asking the perennial ques- 
tion, ‘‘What about next season?” One 
important part of the answer, at 
least, should ke greatly encouraging. 
The freshman team, from whose ranks 
much of the ’57 varsity will come, has 
been setting the sod on fire. 

By early May, it was clear to their 
opponents—high-school varsities, col- 
lege freshmen—that this was no ordi- 
nary team. Their average victory 
margin: an overwhelming 12.8 points. 


< The Johns Hopkins freshman lacrosse team scores against 
Hofstra freshmen. Hopkins won this game by 20-2 score. 


Roger Klaesius 


Midfield 








Bruce Duffany 
Attack 























Billy Morrill 
Attack 


Wilson Fewster 
Coach 


Ed Rose 
Midfield 





Billy Powel 
Midfield 
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William M. Passano 


COURS 


hours weekly through the year. 


HOW 
BUSINESS 
WORKS 


Anunusual course gives students 


a view of industrial management 


ES 


Industrial Organization and Management 55. 1-2. Mr. Passano. Three 


This ‘course is designed to acquaint the student with the workings of American industry. 
i of the devel 


of the past quarter century it deals 








Starting with a brief d 
with government regulation of industry, business 






ditioning, time and motion study. 


risks, corporation structure and finance, 


plant location, organization development, product design, inspection, building construction, 
loss prevention, material handling and plant layout, lighting, power distribution, air-con- 


During the second term the topics covered include wage administration, selling, adver- 


control, 





tising, purchasing, accounting, inventory control, p 



















Matian and Time Stmndv 55 %4. Two 


Tr a relatively new and unusual course in the depart- 
ment of industrial engineering at Johns Hopkins, 
several dozen guest speakers a year—men and women 
who have made their marks in business and related 
fields—have been appearing in a University lecture hall 
to give students a picture of what makes business 
tick. The course was begun in an experimental spirit, 
but the response has been so enthusiastic that it is 
now likely to be a long-lasting feature of the industrial 
engineering curriculum. 

It is the result of conversations between Robert H. 
Roy, dean of the School of Engineering and professor 
of industrial engineering, and William M. Passano, 
president of Waverly Press, Inc., a highly engineered 
Baltimore printing firm. Their idea was to give students 
a panoramic view of the way business operates in 
the complex industrial organizations of today—and 
their way of carrying out the idea has been to invite 
business leaders themselves to talk about it. 

Would the right men and women—busy persons of 


Photographs for The Johns Hopkins Magazine by ROBERT M. MOTTAR, Scope 


employee training, collective bargaining, safety, contract law, pensions and other fringe 
benefits. 


The first term is usually prerequisite to the second. 


clase honre and three Isharatary 


unquestionable leadership and competence in their 
fields—accept such an invitation? And, having ac- 
cepted it, would they be able, in an hour’s time each, 
to put across the essence of their subjects? They would 
and, with only one or two exceptions, were able to. 
(The exceptions were usually victims of their own en- 
thusiasm. “Mr. X tried to impart too much knowledge 
to me,”’ one student, who admitted that Mr. X had 
left him totally confused, commented.) They spoke 
off-the-record and concentrated on giving realistic 
analyses of their fields, not platitudes. 

As a consequence, the course has an enrollment of 
not only engineering students but pre-medical stu- 
dents, social-science students, humanities students as 
well. For the prospective engineer it has proved its 
value as an over-all picture of industry’s diversities 
and an aid in picking areas of specialization. For non- 
engineers, it fills a gap in knowledge that has long 
existed, helping them understand the business world 


which, like politics, will closely affect their lives. 
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Law 


Eben F. Perkins, an attorney, 
spoke to the class on the ef- 
fects of government regulation 
upon the operation of business. 


Equipment 


Robert Freedman, president of 
the Yellow Cab Company, told 
class members about problems 
of maintenance of equipment. 


Labor 


Mrs. Audrey Smid, formerly 
president of the Maryland cro, 
spoke on labor relations and 
collective bargaining processes. 


Government 


Theodore R. McKeldin, gover- 
nor of Maryland, has given an 
annual lecture on the relation- 
ship of business and _ polities. 


Sales 


Albert Hutzler, Jr., president 
of a leading Baltimore depart- 
ment store, lectured on pres- 
ent trend of sales to suburbs. 


rraining 
James Francey, a specialist in 
vocational training in public 
schools, lectured to the class 
on the training of employees. 
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A Johns Hopkins Gazette 


AN UNOFFICIAL COMPENDIUM OF FACULTY AND ALUMNI 


APPOINTMENTS, HONORS, AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 





THE FACULTY 


AMONG MEMBERS OF THE BoarpD OF 
Trustees, Detlev W. Bronk has been 
elected chairman of the National Science 
Board, the governing body of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. 

Devereux C. Josephs has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the President’s 
Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School. 

In tHE Facuuty or PuxrLosopuy, 
Arthur Canter has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of psychology; he is 
also on the hospital staff. 

Sidney Davidson has been promoted 
to professor of accounting, effective 
July 1. 

Olcott Gates has been appointed 
assistant professor of geology, effective 
July 1. 

Hans W. Gatske has been promoted 
to professor of history, effective July 1. 

David Spring has been promoted to 
associate professor of history, effective 
July 1. 

John Walton has been promoted to 
associate professor of education, ef- 
fective July 1. 

In tHE ScHoot or ENGINEERING, 
Robert R. Long has been promoted to 
associate professor of civil engineering. 

J. Trueman Thompson, B.s. 717 
(Engineering), professor of civil engi- 
neering, will retire on June 30 as pro- 
fessor and chairman of the department. 

In THE ScHoot or Mepicrneg, Julian 





MOVING? 


Please be sure to notify The 
Johns Hopkins Magazine as soon 
as you know your new address. 
Give both your old and your new 
addresses (enclose a_ clipping 
of your present address label, 
if possible) and be sure to in- 
clude both postal zone numbers. 
Mail to The Johns Hopkins Maga- 
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O. Salik has been appointed assistant 
professor of radiology. 

Frank C. Spencer, assistant professor 
of surgery, has been named one of 
twenty-three Markle Foundation Schol- 
ars in medical science whose appoint- 
ments begin in 1956. The University will 
receive a five-year grant to support his 
work in surgery. 

Edward S. Stafford, m.p. 31, House 
Staff ’31-’39 (Surgery), associate pro- 
fessor of surgery, has been named chief 
of surgical services at Union Memorial 
Hospital in Baltimore. He was recently 
elected to the board of governors of the 
American College of Surgeons. 

IN THE Scuoo. oF HycGieEngE, Liselotte 
K. Fischer has been appointed assistant 
professor of public health administra- 
tion. 

Paul Meier has been promoted to as- 
sociate professor of biostatistics, effec- 
tive July 1. 


BOOKS 


John D. Black, Fac. ’39-’40 (Political 
Economy): Farm and Other Operating- 
Unit Land-Use Planning (Harvard, 
50 cents). 

Smiley Blanton, House Staff ’16—-’17 
(Psychiatry): Love or Perish (Simon and 
Schuster, $3.50). 

Clark E. Bricker, Fac. ’46-’48 (Chem- 
istry), H. H. Willard, and N. H. Fur- 
man: Elements of Quantitative Analysis 
(Princeton, $5.85). 

Bernard M. Cohen, Arts ’24~’28, 
M.A. ’31, PH.D. ’32 (Zoology), Hygiene 
34-36, Fac. ’32-’386 (Zoology) and 
Maurice Z. Cooper: A Follow-Up Study 
of World War II Prisoners of War 
(Government Printing Office, $1.50). 

Arthur P. Coladarci, c. ’41-’42, and 
Jacob W. Getzels: The Use of Theory in 
Educational Administration (Stanford, 
$1.50). 

Howard F. Conn, m.p. ’39, Fac. 
39-40 (Psychobiology): Current Ther- 
apy, 1956 (Saunders, $11). 

Paxton Davis, B.A. 49: Two Soldiers, 


THE 





two short novels (Simon and Schuster, 
$3). 

The late John Dewey, pu.p. ’84, Fac. 
06-07, ’32-’33 (Philosophy), Lu.p. 715: 
John Dewey: His Contribution to the 
American Tradition, by Irwin Edman 
(Bobbs-Merrill, $3.50). 

The late John Dewey, pu.p. ’84, 
Fac. ’06-’07, ’32-’33 (Philosophy), 
LL.D. 715: John Dewey’s Thought and Its 
Implications for Christian Education by 
M. G. Gutzke (King’s Crown, $4). 

Hugh L. Dryden, B.a. 716, M.A. 18, 
PH.D. 19 (Physics), LL.D. 53, and Th. 
von Karman: Advances in Applied 
Mechanics, Vol. tv (Academic, $10). 

Bliss Forbush, McCoy ’27-’29: Elias 
Hicks: Quaker Liberal (Columbia, $5.50). 
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Clarence J. Glacken, pu.p. ’51 
(Geography): The Great Loochoo: A 
Study of Okinawan Village Life (Cali- 
fornia, $4.50). 

John W. Higham, B.a. ’41: Strangers 
in the Land: Patterns of American 
Nativism, 1860-1925 (Rutgers, $6). 

William S. Hoffman, B.A. 718, PH.D. 
22 (Chemistry), Fac. ’22-’27 (Physi- 
ology): Biochemistry of Clinical Medi- 
cine (Yearbook, $12). 

Lee M. Hollander, B.A. ’01, PH.D. 705 
(German): The Saga of Jomsvikings 
(Texas, $3). 

Rockwell D. Hunt, px.p. ’95 (His- 
tory): Mr. California: Autobiography of 
Rockwell D. Hunt (Fearon, $5.75). 

Goange McTurnan Kahin, pux.p. 751, 
Fac. ’47-’51 (Political Science): The 
Asian-African Conference, Bandung, 
Indonesia, April 1955 (Cornell, $2). 

Simon Kuznets, professor of political 
economy, et al.: Economic Growth: 
Brazil, India, Japan (Duke, $12.50). 

Oscar Doane Lambert, pxH.p. 729 
(History): Stephen Benton Elkins (Pitts- 
burgh, $6). 

William L. Moore, a. ’52-’53 (Po- 
litical Economy): The Mind in Chains: 
The Autobiography of a Schizophrenic 
(Exposition, $3.50). 

Malcolm Moos, professor of political 
science, et al.: Research Frontiers in 
Politics and Government (Brookings 
Institution, $2.75). 

Alan Mozley, a. ’28-’32, Fellow ’34- 
35, Fac. ’35-’36 (Zoology): Sites of 
Infection (Lewis). 

Victor A. Najjar, associate professor 
of pediatrics, editor: Fat Metabolism: 
A Symposium on the Clinical and Bio- 
chemical Aspects of Fat Utilization in 
Health and Disease (Johns Hopkins, 
$4.50). 

William A. Nitze, B.A. ’94, pH.p. ’99 
(French) and Harry F. Williams: 
Arthurian Names in the Perceval of 
Chretien de Troyes: Analysis and Com- 
mentary (California, fifty cents). 

Herbert Pollack, Arts ’22-’23: How 
To Reduce Surely and Safely (McGraw- 
Hill, $2.95). 
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Lloyd G. Reynolds, Fac. ’39-’45 
(Political Economy) and Cynthia H. 
Taft: The Evolution of Wage Structure 
(Yale, $5). 

Bertram Schaffner, mM.p. ’37, House 
Staff ’37-’38 (Medicine): Group Proc- 
esses (Josiah Macy, $5.50). 

Homer W. Smith, sc.p. ’21 (Hygiene): 
Principles of Renal Physiology (Oxford). 

The late Gertrude Stein, Medicine 
97-02: Painted Lace and Other Pieces, 
1914-1937 (Yale, $5). 

William Firth Wells, research asso- 
ciate in environmental medicine: Air- 
borne Contagion and Air Hygiene: An 
Ecological Study of Droplet Infections 
(Harvard, $6). 

John R. Williams, M.a. ’47 (Political 
Science): The Conservative Party of 
Canada: 1920-1949 (Duke, $6). 


THE ALUMNI 


William A. Nitze, B.A. 94, PH.D. ’99 
(French), professor emeritus of French 
at ucLA, has been elected a correspond- 
ing member of the French Academie 
des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres. This 
honor is conferred on only fifty non- 
Frenchmen. 

Herbert C. Lipscomb, puH.p. ’07 
(Latin), has become professor emeritus 
of Latin at Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
College. 

Edward O. Hulburt, B.a. ’11, PH.D. 
15, Fellow ’15-’16, Fac. 719-21 
(Physics), has retired as director of 
research at the Naval Research Labora- 
tory and has assumed a new position as 
senior scientist of the United States 
National Committee of the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year. 

DuMont F. Elmendorf, Jr., m.v. 715, 
House Staff ’15-’18 (Orthopedic Sur- 
gery), has been appointed assistant di- 
rector for clinical research in the divi- 
sion of laboratories and research of the 
New York State Department of Health. 

Louis Naylor, B.A. ’17, M.A. 722, 
PH.D. ’23 (French), Fellow ’29-’30 
(Romance Languages), has been elected 
to membership in the Dante Society of 
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America for his “encouragement of the 
study of the life and works of Dante.” 

L. Emmett Holt, Jr., m.p. ’20, Fac. 
22-44 (Pediatrics), has been awarded 
a one-thousand-dollar Borden Company 
Foundation research award by the 
Association of American Medical Col- 
leges for contributions to the study of 
infant nutrition. 

Philip B. Price, m.p. ’21, Fac. ’38-’43 
(Surgery), has been made dean of the 
University of Utah College of Medicine. 
He will retain his position as professor 
of surgery. 

R. Dorsey Watkins, B.A. ’22, PH.D. 
25 (Political Science), has been con- 
firmed by the United States Senate as a 
Federal District Court Judge in Mary- 
land. 

John N. Curlett, Business Economy 
24-25, has been elected president of 
McCormick and Company, the spice 
and extract house. 

George Cochran Doub, B.a. ’24, has 
been sworn in as United States As- 
sistant Attorney General in charge of 
the Justice Department’s civil litigation 
division. 

Herbert Hoover, Jr., Gc. ’25-’26 
(Chemistry), Under-Secretary of State, 
has been awarded Columbia Univer- 
sity’s Kemp medal “for distinguished 
service in geology.”’ He has supervised 
oil and mineral exploration in many 
parts of the world, and adapted the 
spectrograph so that it could be used to 
detect the presence of gas, often an in- 
dication of oil deposits. 

Tracy M. Sonneborn, B.A. ’25, PH.D. 
28, Fac. ’31-’39 (Zoology), has been 
elected president of the American So- 
ciety of Zoologists. 

Julian P. Price, m.p. ’26, House Staff 
27, has retired as dean of the Southern 
Pediatric Seminar. He is a member of 
the board of trustees of the American 
Medical Association. 

Lucile Petry Leone, Graduate Nurse 
27, has been named as one of three 
recipients of an Albert Lasker group 
award in public health administration 
given for 1955 by the American Public 
Health Association. The award was 
made to the Nursing Services of the 
United States Public Health Service. 
Mrs. Leone was cited for her leadership 
ip the field of nursing education. 

Elbert Decoursey, M.D. ’28, com- 
mandant of the Army Medical Service 
School at Brooke Army Medical Center, 
was recently made an honorary member 
of the National Society of Anatomical 
Pathology of Venezuela. 

Henry G. Hollenberg, m.p. ’28, House 
Staff ’28-’29 (Surgery), has been ap- 
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pointed chief of staff of the new St. 
Vincent Infirmary in Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas. 

Hugh R. Leavell, House Staff ’28-’30 
(Urology and Surgery), is on a year’s 
leave of absence from the Harvard 
School of Public Health, where he is 
professor and assistant dean, to serve as 
adviser to the government of India on 
problems of community sanitation and 
child and maternal health. 

Emil Ott, Fac. ’28-’33 (Chemistry), 
has been appointed director of central 
chemical research and a vice president 
of the chemical division of the Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corporation. 

Geoffrey W. Rake, Fac. ’28-’31 
(Pathology), has been appointed sci- 
entific director of the International 
Division of the Olin Mathieson Chem- 
ical Company. He is responsible for all 
pharmaceutical, medical, and veteri- 
nary research conducted outside of the 
United States by the company’s 
Squibb International Divison. 

Robert H. Hazemann, pr. p.H. 729, 
is now inspector general of the inspec- 
tion division of the Board of Health in 
Paris 

Arlington C. Krause, House Staff 
29-30, Fac. ’30-’35 (Ophthalmology), 
has been named chief of ophthalmology 
at the Veteran’s Administration Medical 
Teaching Group Hospital in Memphis. 

Carroll E. Palmer, Gc. ’29-’30 (Hy- 
giene), Fac. ’30-’36 (Biostatistics), has 
been awarded the degree of doctor 
medicinae honoris causa by the Uni- 
versity of Oslo. Such an award is made 
about once every five years. Dr. Palmer 
has specialized in research on tuber- 
culosis and other infections of the lung. 
He has been working on the develop- 
ment of a special preventive for tuber- 
culosis. 

W. Purnell Hall, p.a. ’30, has been 
elected a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Black and Decker Manu- 
facturing Company; he is also executive 
vice president and a director of the 
Maryland Shipbuilding and Drydock 
Company. 

Henry R. O’Brien, c.p.H. ’31, M.P.H. 
’39, has joined the staff of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Health as direc- 
tor of professional training. He recently 
retired from the regular corps of the 
U.S. Public Health Service. 

Norman L. Trott, B.s. ’31, G. ’27-’30 
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(Oriental Seminary), has been inaugu- 
rated as president of the Westminster 
Theological Seminary in Westminster, 
Maryland. 

John I. Yellott, B.£. ’31, M.E. ’33, 
has been elected secretary treasurer of 
the Association for Applied Solar 
Energy. 

Thomas L. Gresham, pu.p. ’32 
(Chemistry), has been made vice presi- 
dent in charge of research and develop- 
ment for the A. E. Staley Company in 
Decatur, Illinois. 

Norman Hackerman, B.A. ’32, PH.D. 
35 (Chemistry), has been elected a 
member of the New York Academy of 
Sciences and has been chosen as the 
1956 recipient of the Whitney Award of 
the National Association of Corrosion 
Engineers. 














Margaret Gene Arnstein, M.P.H. 34, 
has been named as one of three recipients 
of an Albert Lasker group award given 
to the Nursing Services of the United 
States Public Health Service. The 
award, one of six given in 1955 by the 
American Public Health Association, 
cited Miss Arnstein for her “leadership 
in the elevation and maintenance of the 
high standards of nursing service in the 
United States.” 

Lorenzo L. Parks, c.p.H. ’34, M.P.H. 
39, has been elected president of the 
Florida Public Health Association. 

George N. A. Hanfmann, pu.p. ’35 
(Archaeology), has been promoted to 
professor of fine arts at Harvard Uni- 
versity, effective July 1. 

Ralph H. Fox, m.a. ’86 (Mathe- 
matics), has been named professor of 
mathematics at Princeton University. 

Dorland J. Davis, M.p. ’37, DR. P.H. 
’39, has been appointed associate di- 
rector of the National Institute of 
Allergy and Infectious Diseases of the 
National Institutes of Health. 

Paul A. Dike, B.4. ’37, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor and director 
of the department of geology at Temple 
University. 

Benjamin M. Kagan, m.p. ’37, has 
been appointed clinical professor of 





pediatrics at the medical school of the 
University of California at Los Angeles 
and director of the department cf 
pediatrics at the Cedars of Lebanon 
Hospital there. 

C. Phillip Manger, 8.5. ’37, has been 
elected president of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce. 

William Seeman, B.s. ’37, has been 
appointed associate professor of medical 
psychology at the University of Okla- 
homa School of Medicine. 

Karl Shapiro, Arts ’37-’39, Fac. ’47- 
50 (Writing), currently the editor of 
Poetry Magazine, has been appointed 
professor of English at the University of 
Nebraska, effective in September. 

Landrum B. Shettles, pH.p. ’37, 
Fellow ’37-’38 (Zoology), M.p. 743, 
House Staff ’43-’44 (Obstetrics), has 
been appointed assistant professor of 
clinical obstetrics and gynecology at 
the Columbia University College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. 

John F. Taylor, pu.p. ’37 (Physiolog- 
ical Chemistry), is serving the current 
academic year as visiting professor of 
biochemistry at the University of Oslo. 

William Evitt, B.a. 742, pH.p. ’50 
(Geology), associate professor of geology 
at the University of Rochester, has been 
elected 1956 president of the New York 
State Geological Association. 

Richard J. Bing, Fac. ’43-’51 (Medi- 
cine and Surgery), has been appointed 
professor of medicine at the Washing- 
ton University School of Medicine. 

David T. Karzon, m.p. ’44, House 
Staff ’44-’45 (Medicine), Fellow ’45-46, 
has been awarded a John and Mary 
Markle Foundation Scholarship — in 
medical science. A five-year grant will be 
given to the University of Buffalo 
School of Medicine to support his work 
in pediatrics and virology. 

David M. Kipnis, B.a. 45, M.A. 749 
(Biology), has been named a Markle 
Foundation Scholar in medical science. 
The University of Maryland will re 
ceive a five-year grant to support his 
work in internal medicine. 

William W. Winternitz, m.p. 745, 
House Staff °45-’50 (Medicine), has 
been named assistant professor of 
physiology at Yale University. 

Arthur Stein, c. ’46-’51 (Mathema- 
tics), has been appointed a principal 
research engineer at the Cornell Uni- 
versity Aeronautical Laboratory. 

Theodore E. Woodward, Fac. ’46—’54 
(Medicine), has been elected to the 
board of trustees of the Gilman School 
in Baltimore. 

Vincente Llorens, Fac. ’47-’49 (Ro- 
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THE JOHNS HOPKINS CHAIR 





The chair will be shipped collect di- 
rectly from the factory. Express 
charges, which are not included in the 
$25 price, may be judged from those 
to the following cities: Baltimore 
$3.34; Boston $2.16; Chicago $4.05; 
Dallas $5.41; New York $2.43; San 
Francisco $7.34 (these charges are 
subject to slight variation). 
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The classic captain's chair, so popular in today’s living, now appears 
in a new model especially designed for the Hopkins man. Sturdily 
built, this comfortable armchair is painted jet black, with gold trim, 
and it carries the official University seal depicted in full color. Arms 
come in either natural cherry or black finish; please check which you 
prefer on coupon below. $25 each. Made exclusively for and sold only 
by the Johns Hopkins Bookstore. 
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Homewood, Baltimore 18, Maryland 
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mance Languages), has been named 
professor of modern languages at 
Princeton University. 

Timothy Danforth Baker, B.a. °48, 
M.P.H. ’54, has resigned as a New York 
State district health officer to join the 
International Codperation Mission in 
India. 

Paul W. Hughes, m.p.x. ’48, has been 
elected vice president of the Florida 
Public Health Association. 

Judson J. Van Wyk, m.p. ’48, House 
Staff °48-’55, Fellow °54—’55 (Pediat- 
rics), has been named one of twenty- 
three Markle Foundation scholars in 
medical science whose appointments 
begin in 1956. The University of North 
Carolina School of Medicine will receive 
a five-year grant to support his work in 
pediatrics. 

L. Brice Bucklin, M.A. ’49, PH.D. 752 
(Romance Languages), has been made 
director of courses for the four United 
States Information Agency Bi-National 
Centers in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Helen M. Garth, pu.p. ’49 (History), 
has been promoted to associate profes- 
sor of history at Goucher College. 

Freydoun A. Afshar, PH.D. 750 
(Geology), has been appointed associate 
professor of paleontology in the faculty 
of sciences of the University of Teheran. 
He is also consultant to the Iran Oil 
Company. 

James D. Ebert, px.p. ’50 (Biology), 
has been appointed director of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington’s 
department of embryology. 

Merrill R. Goodall, px.p. ’50 (Political 
Science), has been appointed associate 
professor of political economy and 
Asian studies in the Claremont Gradu- 
ate School of Claremont College. 

Frederick W. Lipps, Jr., B.a. 750, 
pu.p. ’55 (Physics), has been appointed 
assistant professor of physics at Syra- 
cuse University. 

W. Dean Warren, m.p. ’50, House 
Staff ’50-’51 (Surgery), has been named 
a John and Mary Markle Foundation 
Scholar in medical science. A five-year 
grant will go the University of Virginia 
School of Medicine to support his work 
in surgery. 

Hilda Knobloch, M.p.H. ’51, DR. P.H. 
55, Fac. ’52-’55 (Public Health Ad- 
ministration), has been appointed as- 
sociate professor of pediatrics at the 
Ohio State University College of Medi- 
cine 
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Kenneth B. Sawyer, m.a. 51, G. 
’51-"52, °54-’55 (Writing), received a 
citation from the College Art Associa- 
tion for excellence in art criticism in the 
United States and Canada. He is art 
critic for the Baltimore Sun. 

Warren Edward Adams, sais ’52—’53, 
has been appointed exchange assistant 
professor of economics at the Agri- 
cultural College of Baghdad. 

Konrad Akert, Fellow ’52-’53 (Physi- 
ology), has been promoted to associate 
professor of physiology at the University 
of Wisconsin School of Medicine. 

Michael R. Campo, M.A. ’53, PH.D. 54 
(Romance Languages), has been pro- 
moted to assistant professor in Romance 
languages at Trinity College. 

Freda L. Creutzburg, B.s. ’53, has 
been appointed director of the school 
of nursing and nursing service at the 
Church Home and Hospital in Balti- 
more. 


Henry A. Harbury, pu.p. ’53 (Physio- 
logical Chemistry), has been named a 
John and Mary Markle Foundation 
Scholar in medical science, which carries 
with it a five-year grant to the Yale 
University School of Medicine to sup- 
port his work in biochemistry. 

Edith I. Gibbs, McCoy ’54~’55, has 
been appointed dean of women at Mary- 
land State College. 

Robert H. Marsh, pu.p. ’55 (Aesthe- 
tics of Literature), has been appointed 
assistant professor of English at Harpur 
College of the State University of New 
York. 

Elsie W. Kemp, a. ’55—’56 (English), 





has been chosen by the British Govern 
ment as one of twelve Marshal) Scholars 
for the academic year 1956-57. She will 
study English literature at Girton 
College, Cambridge University. 

Carroll V. Truss, px.p. ’55 (Psychol- 
ogy), has been appointed assistant 
professor of psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Miami in Coral Gables, 
Florida. 

Fernand D. Bedard, pu.p. 56 
(Physics), has been appointed assistant 
professor of physics at the University of 
Cincinnati. 
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DEATHS 


Talbott W. Banks, Arts ’29-’32; on 
April 9, 1956. He was an attorney in 
Baltimore. 

Henry Beeuwkes, B.A. ’02, M.p. ’06; 
on January 31, 1956. He had been a 
member of the Army Medical Corps for 
over forty years, during which time he 
organized and commanded the Valley 
Forge General Hospital; he had also 
served on the Cornell Medical School 
faculty. 

William Edwin Bird, B.a. ’07, m.v. 
711; on March 17, 1956. He was the 
editor of the Delaware State Medical 
Journal, executive secretary of the 
Medical Society of Delaware, and 
honorary surgeon of the Wilmington 
General Hospital. 

Adelaide Childs Frick (Mrs. Peter) 
Blanchard, House Staff ’44-"45 (Pedi 
atrics); on March 30, 1956. She had 
served on the staff of the New York 
Hospital. 

Robert Stillman Bonsall, Arts ’24—25; 
on April 2, 1956. He was an attorney 
for the New 
Company. 

Edward John Brambel, B.A. ’39; on 
April 8, 1956. He had been active in 
social service work in Baltimore. 

James Morton Callahan, pu.p. ’97, 
Fac. 98-01 (History); on March 15, 
1956. He was professor emeritus at 
West Virginia University and a pioneer 
in the study of diplomatic history. 

Frederick G. Carter, M.p. ’20, House 
Staff ’20-’21 (Surgery); on February 19, 
1956. He had been an administrator at 
St. Luke’s Hospital in Cleveland, and 
was a former president of the American 
Hospital Association. 

Willa M. Davis, m.p. ’12, House Staff 
712-15 (Obstetrics); on March 8, 1956. 
She had recently retired after twenty- 
four years as chief bacteriologist of 
Sinai Hospital in Baltimore. 

Cecil K. Drinker, Fac. ’15-’16 
(Physiology); on April 14, 1956. He had 
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been dean of the Harvard University 
School of Public Health. 

Hilda Wood (Mrs. Joseph P.) Edison, 
Medicine ’12—’14; on December 22, 
1955. She had been a practicing psy- 
chiatrist in New York until her retire- 
ment about fifteen years ago. 

George S. Escoffery, M.p.H. 730; on 
November 2, 1953. He had been the 
epidemiologist and yaws control officer 
at the Ministry of Health in Kingston, 
Jamaica. 

Allen G. Fechtig, M.p. ’14; on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1956. He was a practicing 
physician in New York. 

Thomas Francis Fitzgerald, Gc. ’29-’31 
(History); on April 22, 1954. He was a 
priest in Massachusetts. 

Albert J. Fleischmann, B.a. 713; on 
March 22, 1956. He founded the May 
Oil Burner Corporation and was its 
president until his retirement about 
nineteen years ago. He had more 
recently limited his activities to the 
practice of corporation law. 

George Stronach Fraps, pu.p. ’99 
(Chemistry) ; on November 28, 1955. He 
had been a research chemist for the State 
of Texas. 

Eleanor Frush, B.s. ’28; on January 3, 
1956. She was a Baltimore public school 
principal before her retirement. 

Alfred B. Haupt, B.a. 09; on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1956. He was on the legal 
staff of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

Mabel Haynes (Mrs. Rudolph) 
Haynes-Leick, m.p. 702; on October 27, 
1955. She had been living in Kent, 
England, for some years. 

Chester Albern Herrick, sc.p. 725 
(Hygiene), Fac. ’25-’26 (Helminthol- 
ogy); on October 13, 1955. He was pro- 
fessor of zoology at the University of 
Wisconsin, and had been on the faculty 
there since 1926. 

William West Holland, pu.p. ’07, 
Fellow ’07-’08, Fac. ’08-’16 (Chem- 
istry); on April 3, 1956. He was awarded 
the Avogadro Medal in Turin, Italy, 
for his work on the subject of osmotic 
pressure, had been manager of the Pan 
American Petroleum Corporation re- 
finery in Aruba, D.W.I., and since his 
retirement had devoted his time to 
patent work, particularly relating to 
methods of cracking petroleum products. 

Mary Angeline Hughes, c. ’23~-’24 
(English); on November 18, 1954. She 
had been associate professor and head 
of the English department at Notre 
Dame College in Maryland. 

Thomas R. Johnson, McCoy ’48-’51; 
on February 23, 1956. He was an opera- 
tions manager with the Glenn L. Martin 
Company. 


Lloyd B. Johnston, m.p. ’22. House 
Staff ’22~’23 (Surgery); on April 5, 
1956. He was the chief of the surgical 
section of Good Samaritan Hospital in 
Cincinnati. 

Chester H. Katenkamp, B.s. ’26, 
ED.D. ’32, Fellow ’46—’47, Fac. ’46-’47 
(Education); on April 19, 1956. He was 
principal of Baltimore City College and 
dean of Baltimore Junior College. 

Arthur Charles Kissling, m.p. ’11; 
on November 6, 1955. He was an 
otolaryngologist in Milwaukee. 

Emanuel Kohner, Engineering ’14— 
15; on March 9, 1956. He had been in 
business in Baltimore. 

Bernard Cheston Martin, McCoy 
"41-42, ’45-’56; on March 18, 1956. He 
was supervisor of engineering at the 
American Standard Corporation in 
Baltimore. 

John M. Mecklin, Fellow ’00-’01 
(Greek); on March 10, 1956. He was 
professor emeritus of sociology at 
Dartmouth College. 

Henry Arthur Menjou, Gc. ’27-’28 
(Chemistry); on January 27, 1956. He 
had been in the motion picture industry 
in California. 

Anne Catherine Meushaw, B.s. 720; 
on March 7, 1956. Before retirement she 
had been a teacher in the Baltimore 
public school system. 

Peter Monyak, McCoy 45-51, B.a. 
54; on April 15, 1956. He was an as- 
sistant design engineer with the West- 
inghouse Corporation. 

Donatus Luciano Musacchio, Arts 
49-51, McCoy ’51; on January 15, 
1956. He was an accountant at the Safe 
Deposit and Trust Company in Balti- 
more. 

William Starr Myers, pu.p. ’00, Gc. 
00-02 (History); on January 27, 1956. 
He was professor emeritus of politics 
at Princeton University, where he had 
joined the faculty in 1906 as one of 
Woodrow Wilson’s original preceptors. 
He was the author of many books, 
particularly relating to the history of the 
Republican Party. 

Grover Cleveland Ney, m.p. ’08; on 
April 11, 1956. He was a practicing 
surgeon in Baltimore. 

John Francis Ortschild, m.p. ’06, 
House Staff ’06-’08 (Surgery); on 
January 28, 1956. He had been in 
practice in Portland, Oregon, before his 
retirement. 

Carroll D. Partridge, m.p. ’08; on 
December 12, 1955. He had retired and 
was living in Cudahy, Wisconsin. 

Austin McDowell Patterson, PH.D. 
700 (Chemistry); on February 26, 1956. 
He was professor emeritus of chemistry 
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at Antioch College, where he had been 
vice president from 1930 to 1941. He 
had compiled a German-English dic- 
tionary for chemists, had been editor of 
Chemical Abstracts, and was a leading 
authority in chemical nomenclature. 

Henry Andrew Petersen, Jr., M.v. 
55; on January 3, 1956. He was on the 
House Staff of the Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital, and an assistant in pathology. He 
was the son of Henry A. Petersen, m.p. 
23, House Staff ’24-’27 (Surgery). 

Ernest John Pieper, B.A. 13; on 
March 24, 1956. He had been super- 
intendent of the chemical division of the 
floor products branch of the Armstrong 
Cork Company. 

Robert Ray Redfield, M.p. 746; on 
January 2, 1956. He was doing research 
for the laboratory of cellular physiology 
of the National Heart Institute of the 
United States Public Health Service. 

John Charles Robertson, Gc. ’87-’88 
(Greek); on February 24, 1956. He was 
professor emeritus of Greek and former 
dean of fine arts at Victoria College of 
the University of Toronto. 

John Armstrong Shackelford, M.r. 
’20; in February, 1956. He practiced in 
Martinsville, Virginia. 

Ching-Yung Shin, B.s. ’52; on October 
1, 1955. She was living in Hong Kong. 

Randolph Tucker Bragg Smith, m.p. 
26; on March 23, 1956. He had been 
professor of surgery at the University 
of Arkansas Medical School. 

Francisco Borges Vieira, pr.p.H. ’20; 
on August 31, 1950. He had been con- 
nected with the University of Sao 
Paulo, and with the Institute of Hygiene 
in Sao Paulo. 

William David Walker, Arts ’14-’16, 
McCoy ’16—’17; on November 27, 1955. 
He was a market expert with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 

Richard Ware, Gc. ’90-’92 (History); 
on November 30, 1955. 


‘AUL J. EISEL 


1015 N. Charles 
Baltimore 1, Md. 
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THE SPORTS YEAR 


A summary of Johns Hopkins varsity results. 1955-1956 


FOOTBALL 


Franklin and 
Marshall. . 
Carnegie Tecl 
Hampden- 
Sydney 
Randolph- 
Macon 
Drexel 
Hopkins 
Dickinson 


Hopkins 


Hopkins 
“ 
Towson 


Hopkins 


Drexel 
Loyola 
Hopkins 
Marvland 
Delaware 


W. Maryland 


..14; Hopkins 
1..26; Hopkins 
19; Hopkins. 
21; Hopkins....... 
34; Hopkins...... 
.19; Swarthmore... . 
a le 
..33;  W. Maryland. 
SOCCER 
.2; Gettysburg. 
.1; Hopkins 
.2; Franklin and 
Marshall 
5; Hopkins 
4; Hopkins 
..1; Washington 
4; Hopkins 
.1; Hopkins 
2; Hopkins 


CROSS COUNTRY 


Catholic 
Delaware 


Hopkins 


Swarthmore. . 


Hopkins. 


Hopkins...... 


BA 


Swarthmore 
Hopkins 
Delaware 
Gettysburg. . 
Hopkins. 
Navy 
Hopkins. 
Hopkins 
Hopkins 


18; Hopkins 

15; Hopkins 

24; Franklin and 
Marshall 


.23; Hopkins 
24; Loyola 


19; Washington 


SKETBALL 


57; Hopkins 
70; Dickinson. 
76; Hopkins... 
..78; Hopkins 
78; ‘Towson 


83; Hopkins...... 
Catholic...... 
00; TOWOO. ..<...2 
79; Washington.... 


oO. 


37 
49 


31 


- 


..33 


44 


. 50 
. .68 
ioe 
. .66 
. 66 
46 
66 


63 


™~—> 


Hampden- 
Sydney......73; 

Washington and 
ear: 86; 

Loyola. .......83; 


W. Maryland. .72; 
Hopkins...... .75 
Hopkins....... a: 
LOvGme. « «268 cs 87; 
W. Maryland. .77; 


sy 


Hopkins....... 


Hopkins...... 
Hopkins...... 
Hopkins... ... 
Rutgers....... 
Randolph- 
Macon...... 
Hopkins....... 
Hopkins...... 


FENCING 


SCNT 18; 
Hopkins..... NG: 
Hopkins....... 18; 
SPPOr ee 15; 
Fempe......... 36; 


Hopkins........ 


Muhlenberg. . . 
Haverford. .... 
Hopkins....... 
Hopkins....... 


WRESTLING 


W. Maryland. .16; 
Delaware...... 23; 
Swarthmore... . 23; 


MOpkns....... 
Hopkins....... 
Hopkins....... 
Hopkins... . 
Hopkins....... 


Loyola........ 


LACROSSE 


Towson...... .26; 
Ursinus....... .26; 
Hopkins...... 40; 
ee 6; 
Princeton... .... 7 
Hopkins. ..... .12; 
Hopkins........ a 


Hopkins....... 


59 


.62 


59 


63 


65 


67 
67 


62 


9 


5 


Hopkins....... 12; , Lovola...........8 
Hopkins........ a" re 
Hopkins....... a ee See 7 
Hiopkims.......... Be OO ow crassa 6 
TRACK 
Hopkins... . .6354; Swarthmore. .621¢ 
Hopkins... ..7314; Gettysburg. .5224 
Hopkins.......82; Loyola..... 35 
Hopkins. ...... 70; W. Maryland. .51 
Delaware. ...6414; Hopkins .. ..6114 
GOLF 
Dartmouth.....9; Hopkins........0 
Jumate.........8; Hopkins........1 
HODRING.....04. << 6; W. Maryland. ..3 


Franklin and 


Marshall. . .714; 
Hopkins...... 514; 
Gettysburg ..... 6; 
Maryland...... 9; 
LOGON... 663 74; 


TENNIS 


Bephins. 2.4... 9; 
Hopkins........ a 
Hopkins........ 6; 
Maryland..... 9; 
| eee 8; 
Hopkins..... . . 8; 
Hopkins. ....... 6; 


Hopkins... .. .114 
Delaware 314 
Hopkins... ....3 
Hopkins..... ..0 
Hopkins .....114 
Gettysburg... . .0 
Towson........2 
W. Maryland. . .3 
Hopkins. ......0 
Hopkims.......1 


Washington... .1 
W. Maryland...3 


BASEBALL 


Hopkins... ........6; 
Rees: ......-. 5.83 
Hopkins... ... . .2; 
Delaware... ....4; 
Gettysburg. . . .10; 
Swarthmore... .14; 
TABOR 6500.0: 6; 
Washington... . 3; 
0 eee 
W. Maryland. .11; 
W. Maryland. .10; 


Note: Spring results are complete only through Saturday, May 


Towson... 1 
Hopkins.... 3 
Maryland......1 
Hopkins... . < 
Hopkins........0 
Hopkins... 4 
Hopkins. ....... 0 
Hopkins. ...... 0 
Hookins.......5 
Hopkins...... .9 
Hopkins........ l 
12 
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We have a house to put in order... 


E HAVE A HOUSE to put in order... and it’s the 
house where America lives. 


Of our country’s many million homes, more than | out 
of every 10 are out-and-out slums. Nearly one-half of 
all American dwellings are in poor to “fair” condition, 
and urgently need basic repairs. 


Something must be done—both to correct the slums 
of today and prevent the slums of tomorrow. 


How do slums start? Usually just one house starts to 
slide downhill and soon a whole block changes. Pride is 
lost. Other houses are neglected, decay spreads. 


So the 20 million homes in need of basic repair and 
improvements deserve equal attention. The time to stop 
the spreading blight of slums is before it starts. 


What’s your stake in stopping slums? 


If you think your town is different, just look around you 
-..If you think slums only affect persons who live in 
them, think again. 


Slums raise taxes and lower property values of the 
whole town. They raise rates of crime. delinquency and 
disease. Everyone has a real stake in stopping slums. 
And that includes you as a businessman. 


Your firm is certainly dependent on the welfare of the 
community where you do business. But it’s more than 
good business—it’s good citizenship to take part in efforts 
aimed at civic improvements. It’s the responsibility of 
every business. 


What can your firm do? The answer to America’s hous- 
ing problems starts with individuals. But to roll back 
slums is such a big job it’s going to take more than indi- 
vidual effort. It will need the cooperation of your busi- 
ness and many others. 


Some slums should be torn down and a fresh start 
made. Others can be remodeled and made to conform 
to better living standards. So it is up to you to support 
every sound program which seeks adequate housing for 
all our people. 


New help is now available 


There is a new national, non-profit organization called 
A.C.T.1.0.N.—The American Council To Improve Our 
Neighborhoods—which is designed to help all individuals 
or groups interested in putting America’s house in order. 


Send for a free copy of “ACTION.” It explains what 
A.C.T.1L.O.N. is and proposes to do. It lists booklets, 
research, check-lists, and other material which can help 
you. Address P. O. Box 500, Radio City Station, New 
York 20, N. Y. 





American Council To Improve Our Neighborhoods 
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Tre great glory of America’s privately supported 


colleges and universities lies in their independence. 


It is independence which enables them to serve all 


men, not merely a few; which assures us of research 


and learning free from bias and directed toward a 


single goal: the discovery of truth and knowledge, 


made available to all. This is truly free enterprise in 


education. It is through such enterprise that our civ- 


ilization has its best hopes for survival and advance. 


How can we be sure that American edu- 
cation stays free? By providing the sup- 
port, in dollars, which insures that our 
schools need become beholden to no one 
agency or group; support which is the 
firm foundation on which education can 
continue to stand free. 


JACOB L. HAIN 


Investment Adviser 


Fifth and Penn Streets 


Reading, Pennsylvania 
TELEPHONE: Reading 4-8388 














